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470 Book Reviews 

Cicero De officiis. With an English Translation by Waltee Miller. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp.423. $1.50. 

Cicero. De finibus bonorum et malorum. With an EngUsh Trans- 
lation by H. Rackham, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp.512. $1.50. 

The Loeb Classical Library offers in these volumes, one by an American, 
the other by an English scholar, two translations worthy of high commenda- 
tion. Both translators, have adopted the fluent Enghsh style alone ade- 
quate for reproducing the copiousness of the original; both have for the most 
part succeeded in attaining an elegance and distinction of phrase indis- 
pensable in a translation of Cicero; both have paid due regard to clear-cut 
and consistent renderings of technical and quasi-technical terms, and, by 
marginal summaries, footnotes, modern paragraph division, and occasional 
use of numerals to mark subdivisions in the argument, have presented the 
subject-matter in as concise, orderly, and perspicuous a manner as is possible 
in works which sometimes fall short of perfectly logical and scientifically 
complete exposition. While individual tastes may differ as to what consti- 
tutes successful translation, it may be safely affirmed that these books both 
impress the reader with the intrinsic value of the subject-matter and afford 
abundant illustration of the art of translating Latin prose into current 
English, an art by no means lost, but still a desideratum in much of our 
contemporary classical instruction. A modern Roger Ascham would recom- 
mend them for practice in "retroversion." 

The three books On Moral Duties, "the cap-sheaf of Cicero's ethical 
studies," were written, not as a contribution to strict scientific thinking, but 
as a solace to his distracted soul and a vade mecum for his son, a student at 
Athens. In spite of their practical wisdom, patriotic fervor, and personal 
interest, they are at times tedious and confused. Mr. Miller has a happy 
faculty of reUeving the monotony of exposition by cleverly recasting cum- 
brous periods and, in a delightful yet legitimate way, adding to the phrase 
a certain piquancy and epigrammatic flavor. Mr. Miller may well have 
given renewed life to a work which, although almost the first ancient classic 
to be printed, has since become less popular as a textbook in ethics. The 
translator has made the edition of C. F. W. Mtiller (Leipzig, 1879) the basis 
of the text and makes due acknowledgment for helpful suggestions to 
Holden's commentary (Cambridge, 1891). There are few errata. The 
index is copious, useful, and, so far as I have tested it, accurate. Stricter 
uniformity might have been observed in the use of brackets in the trans- 
lation so as to conform to their use in the text : e.g., i. 36-37, and 40. Some- 
times parenthetic paraphrase creeps into the translation, instead of being 
relegated to a note: e.g., i. 108: apwv, "pretending to need information 
and professing admiration for the wisdom of his companions." 
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Mr. Rackham follows with minor changes the text of Madvig (1876). 
The apparatus shows a few emendations by the editor (ii. 37; iv. 35; v. 29, 
38, 76) but for the most part preferred readings and conjectures from the 
notes of Madvig and other scholars constitute the textual changes. The in- 
troduction, largely devoted to a r&um6 of the Greek philosophical schools, is 
larger than is usual in the Loeb series and adds materially to the usefulness 
of the book. The index is brief but the references are not always reliable: 
e.g., Tantalus i. 60 is omitted; Themista ii. 67 (for 68); P. Scaevola iv. 78 
(for 77); iv. 40 is indexed under both Aristo of Ceos and Aristo of Chios. 
In the translation, ii. 74, Torquatus is printed for Triarius. A few slips like 
Pomponious (p. xii) and Nichomachus (p. 404, note) have escaped the 
proofreader. 

Cicero, while not an original philosophic thinker or even a penetrating 
critic of philosophy, was nevertheless a masterly writer on ethical subjects. 
The three dialogues About the End of Goods and Evils rank as his greatest 
achievement in the field of ethics, and have also an adventitious value, in 
that they are the only surviving systematic accounts of the Epicurean, 
Stoic, and Academic speculative ethics. They are written in a style, the 
torrential eloquence of which suits well the rapid thrust and parry of a heated 
debate. Mr. Rackham has caught the spirit of the scenes and sustains the 
liveliness and vigor of the argument to the end. 

George Dwight Kellogg 
Union College 
Schenectady, N.Y. 



The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard, Ph.D. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. 

Although Sannazaro is best known as the first explorer of the literary 
Arcadia, he was famous in his generation hardly less for his Latin poems, 
especially his Eclogues, which at once ranked him as a second Vergil. Maroni 
Musa proximus, wrote Bembo into his epitaph, and Julius ScaUger could say: 
In carmine quoque pastorale solus legi dignus omnium qui post Vergilium 
scripsere. 

His distinction as a writer of eclogues was not due alone to the finished 
Latinity of his hexameters, but to his innovation of changing the setting of 
the .eclogues from the land to the sea, investing the threadbare figures of the 
traditional pastoral in the fresh colors of fishermen who, environed by the 
shores and quiet waters of his own Posilipo, are made to talk not of flocks 
and herds, but of fish and nets and lobster-pots, and woo "not with apples 
or with roses," but with gifts of pearls, sea-urchins, and cockle-shells. 



